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COMPOSITION WORK IN MODERN 

LANGUAGES. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — It is unnecessary to discuss the value 
and usefulness of Composition work in the 
class-room. No up-to-date teacher would dare 
claim that it suffices for his students to be able 
to translate French or German into English. 
If modern languages are to be called upon to 
take up the task of Greek and Latin in adorn- 
ing and disciplining the minds of young people, 
while improving their knowledge of their 
native tongue, the rSle of Composition will 
become still more important, for it is especially 
through this kind of work that these various 
aims will be attained. 

It is also a well-known fact that Composition 
is unpopular at large. The best proof of it is 
that, out of four or five hours a week devoted 
to French or German, only one hour is grudg- 
ingly set aside in most schools for the trans- 
lation of English into the foreign language to 
be acquired. 

But why is composition so unpopular with 
both teachers and pupils, while translation of 
the foreign language into English is generally 
liked? 

Because the former is done at the wrong 
time ; it is done too early. Because the pupils 
have had no time to assimilate the rules to be 
applied and the words to be used. They find 
the translation of French or German into 
English comparatively easy, pleasant and 
profitable, because their command of the 
English lightens the work. They dislike Com- 
position and find it hard, uninteresting and 
unprofitable because they have no vocabulary 
to depend upon and are obliged to stumble 
along groping their way in the dark, because 
it is mechanical, and they feel, as one of my 
colleagues puts it, like children playing with 
blocks of wood. 

Let us illustrate the case ; let us visit a 
French class, for instance, as taught through 
the present system. To make things very 
plain, suppose it is the first lesson in Gram- 
mar, either in a high school or a university, 
for the method will vary but little, if any. 

The teacher will probably explain the rules 
with as great a display of knowledge as possi- 
ble, although, by the way, it would be much 



easier for him and better for the members of 
his class if he would manage to make them 
find out these very rules by means of a few 
well-chosen examples. Next, he reads the 
vocabulary and the French text ; he may go 
so far as to ask the pupils to repeat what he 
has just read, and finally he assigns the lesson 
for the next day : 1. the study of the rules ; 2. 
of the words of the vocabulary ; 3. the trans- 
lation at sight, or on paper, of the French text 
into English and 4. the translation on paper of 
the English into French. 

In the next recitation, the translation of the 
French sentences will go on smoothly, but not 
so with that of the English. Whatever system 
may be selected to correct it, the numerous 
mistakes will tax the patience of the master 
and, worse than that, will breed dislike and 
distrust in the minds of the students. This 
kind of work will be carried on for one or two 
years on the same plan, the number of mis- 
takes and the dissatisfaction of the whole class 
increasing in a direct ratio as they proceed. 

Now, how can we remedy this state of affairs? 
How can we make Composition work attrac- 
tive? Shall we postpone it to the second 
semester, or the second year as is advised by 
some German scholars? It would certainly 
be better to do so than to adhere to the 
present method ? But we do not need to post- 
pone it to so late a date. Composition work 
may go hand in hand almost from the be- 
ginning with Grammar and translation of 
French into English. 

This is how it can be done : Whatever book 
the teacher uses, let him first go carefully over 
the rules, the vocabulary and the French text 
of every exercise ; if there is any spare time, 
let him devote it to a thorough review of the 
preceding exercises, leaving entirely aside the 
English sentences until he reaches, say, the 
tenth or the twelfth lesson. 

By this time, the horizon of the pupil will 
have been broadened ; he will have met again 
and again with the application of the rules of 
the first lesson ; he will have heard, repeated 
and translated so many times the words of the 
first vocabulary that he will have mastered 
them ; he will have assimilated them to such a 
degree that they will look almost as familiar to 
him as expressions of his own language. 
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When this stage has been reached, the time 
has come to make him translate the English 
sentences of the first lesson. First, ask him to 
do it at sight. It will be a good drill for htm 
in the pronunciation of words he knows, in 
the application of principles he has already 
grasped, in the immediate use of moods, tenses 
and endings with which he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted. He will translate them all in a 
very short time, unhesitatingly, intelligently, 
pleased with the idea that he is able to express 
English ideas in the new language in such an 
easy way. Confidence — the most important 
feeling to create and to develop in a class — is 
aroused at once. Frequent reviews will ma- 
terially increase it. 

The teacher should then ask his class to 
write out the translation of the English sen- 
tences for the next day in order to make sure 
that they know the spelling of the words and 
to impress still better the expressions on their 
minds. Whether he corrects the Composition 
exercise at home, or on the board in the class 
room, or dictates his own translation, his task 
will be very light, for the mistakes will be few. 
His pupils will be able to apply rules and words 
in an intelligent way because the principles 
will have ripened in their minds and they will 
have a small but sufficient vocabulary at hand. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the study 
of rules and French texts should be kept two 
or three weeks ahead of the Composition work 
throughout the year and chances for reviewing 
should be generously offered. 

If the above suggestions are followed, Com- 
position work will no longer be the "bete 
noire" of teachers and students. They will 
be elated with the success of their efforts and 
the road before them will be smooth and al- 
luring. 

Victor E. Francois. 
University of Michigan. 



REFERENCE BOOKS FOR FRENCH. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — I have only just seen the review of my 
Books of reference for students and teachers 
of French published in the January number of 
your journal. Allow me to say that, in my 
opinion, your critic hardly makes it sufficiently 



clear to your readers what the scope and pur- 
pose of the book is. The last paragraph of 
his review might indeed lead them to conclude 
that it aimed at covering the same ground as 
the well-known and valuable books of Kosch- 
witz (Anleitung zum Studium der franzbsi- 
schen Philologie) and Rossmann (Ein Studien- 
aufenthalt in Paris). This is not the case. 
My book differs from theirs in not giving any 
instructions as to the object and methods of the 
scientific and practical study of French: it 
contains a list, accompanied in many cases by 
brief appreciative or critical remarks, of such 
books on French language, literature, and life 
in its various aspects as students and teachers 
will do well to refer to. 

The list is divided into twenty-eight chapters 
with the following headings : Bibliographies ; 
Encyclopaedias ; Periodicals; Literature gen- 
erally; Books and Manuscripts; Collections 
of extracts ; French folklore ; Language gen- 
erally; Phonetics; History of the French 
language ; Old French ; French dialects ; Pro- 
vencal ; the teaching of French ; French pro- 
nunciation ; French spelling ; Modern French 
grammar; various hand books for the study 
of French ; Colloquial French ; French com- 
position ; French dictionaries ; French metre ; 
Education in France ; French society, institu- 
tions and manners; French history; French 
art ; Geography of France. 

I have endeavoured to include in my list all 
such publications (especially such written in 
French, English, and German) as will be most 
helpful to students and teachers, without de- 
siring to provide a bibliography for scholars 
pursuing research in any particular branch of 
the study of French. I do not doubt that my 
selection could be improved by omissions as 
well as additions, nor do I expect the book to 
be free from errors, either material or typo- 
graphical. 

I wish, therefore, in conclusion to repeat 
what I said in the preface of my publication : 
that any corrections from persons interested in 
the study of French will be gratefully received 
and used by me to improve the book, should 
a second edition of it become necessary. 

E. G. W. Braunholtz. 
37, Chesterton Road, 

Cambridge, England. 
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